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Letters from the Members 


Much Information 


On behalf of the fourteen delegates 
from my school to the CSPA I wish 
to thank you for a very fine conven- 
tion. We enjoyed every minute of our 
stay in New York City. All agreed 
that the speakers were very interest- 
ing, giving us much information in 
regard to journalism. 

We are truly grateful to you for 
the splendid work you are doing. We 
sincerely hope that you will have just 
as good a Convention next year and 
will continue to help the papers of the 
American schools.—V.S., Conn. 

7 7 7 


Enjoyed Conference 


Because of the snow and since we 
are motoring, we are forced to leave 
shortly, before the conclusion of the 
banquet. Hence, I shall not get an 
opportunity to talk with you. But 
I do want to tell you that our small 
delegation enjoyed the Conference a 
great deal, and that we are both sorry 
not to have had an opportunity to 
speak with and thank you for such a 
nice time.—J.H., Ga. 


7 q 7 
“Boilerplate”? Again 


In the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association contest is it true that those 
papers that use syndicated cartoons, 
column heads, and advertising illus- 
trations and layouts are marked down 
on the score sheet for these things? 

As to the last point, after a survev 
of 25 school and college papers pub- 
lished in Northern Ohio I find that 
95 per cent of the advertisements are 
name cards only. 

Increased advertising revenue and 
more value to the advertiser would 
result from better ad layouts that may 
be had commercially. How does the 
CSPA stand on this point?—C.V., 
Ohio. q Y q 

It is true that in our score sheets 
we penalize all publications carry- 
ing anything but work produced by 
the students in the school publish- 
ing the paper concerned. We feel 
that when the publication begins to 
fill its pages or columns with out- 
side material it is not only depriv- 
ing the students of an opportunity 
to contribute to their paper but it 
also enables them to shirk their re- 
sponsibility. 

We made a strong plea for a 
change in the type of advertising 
inserted in school publications a 
number of years ago. Of course, 
we realize that when an advertiser 
pays for space it is his provided he 


meets the common standards of de 
cency and respectability. We con- 
demn the complimentary ad and we 
penalize it wherever we find it. As 
a result, most of our member-publi- 
cations try to get the advertisers to 
say something worthwhile in their 
copy. In many instances they pre- 
pare copy which they believe will be 
appealing to their readers and their 
advertiser and submit it to him for 
his consideration. This has resulted 
in a great change in the advertising 
section of the publication and, we 
believe, the result in revenue as well 
as prestige has been immeasurably 
increased by the competition. 
c <= 


Books Reviewed 


Journalism and The School Paper, 
by DeWitt C. Reddick, 241 page, D.C. 
Heath and Co., $1.48. 

Of the many books on school jour- 
nalism which have appeared recently, 
“Journalism and the School Paper” 
should be ranked among the best. 
Written by DeWitt C. Reddick, asso- 
ciate professor of journalism at the 
University of Texas and director of 
the Interscholastic League Press Con- 
ference, it is a practical and complete 
volume on the mechanics of publish- 
ing a high school newspaper. 

In outline and detail the book is 
particularly well done, especially in 
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view of the discussion of superfluous 
phrases and how to write the gossip 
column. One may debate the founda- 
tion upon which this book is built. 
Mr. Reddick uses as comparison the 
routine, methods, and stories in the 
daily newspapers. It is the opinion of 
many that this comparison is not con- 
sidered good, since the difference be- 
tween the techniques of the daily and 
the school newspaper are so radically 
different. Since the trend in either di- 
rection is not yet definite, the discus- 
sion must remain academic. 

The reader will find this book inter- 
esting and educational. Its style is 
lucid and interspersed with enough 
examples to insure clarity. The chapt- 
ers on interviewing, sports writing, 
features, and editorials are especially 
well done. Faculty advisers may well 
find this book an interesting and com- 
plete text on school journalism. 

—N.J.C. 
7 7 7 

Editing the Small City Daily, by 
Robert M. Neal, 436 pages, Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., New York, $2.50. 

The author is presently an assistant 
professor of journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and was formerly as- 
sistant news editor of the Springfield 
Republican. The book proves the au- 
thor’s familiarity with the problems of 
the small city daily. He presents the 
solutions interestingly and forcefully 
and employs the narrative style to tell 
his story with exactness and clarity. 
The faculty adviser and school editor 
will find this book as attractive a hook 
as has been written on the subject. 
But the problems of the small city 
daily and of the adviser and school 
editor are somewhat different. ‘“Edit- 
ing the Small City Daily” does not fit 
in the picture of school journalism, al- 
though it is an admirable contribution 


to its own field.—N.J.C. 
7 7 7 


Newspaper Management, by Frank 
Thayer, 465 pages, D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Co., $4. 

This is a complete book on the 
business management of the daily 
newspaper. It is written by Frank 
Thayer, M.A., J.D., associate profes- 
sor of journalism and lecturer on law 
of the press, school of journalism, 
University of Wisconsin; member of 
the Illinois bar, formerly member of 
the editorial staff of the Springfield 
(Mass.) Republican, and formerly 
president of the Creston (Iowa) Daily 
News Advertiser. Its scholarliness 
cannot be disputed but its special ap- 
plicability to the problems of school 
newspaper advisers is doubtful. 
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McKinley H. S., Honolulu, Established Daily 
To Help Integrate Educational Endeavors 


By ELMER J. ANDERSON 


HERE still may be a 

few schools in the 

country in which the 
educational program consists 
only of teaching facts from 
a limited number of text 
books, but more and more 
that type of school is being 
turned into one in which all 
branches of the institution 
are brought to the assistance 
of a few central educational 
objectives. Thus the citizen- 
ship program becomes a 
drive to which every depart- 
ment in school performs a 
distinctive service. In a simi- 
lar manner the health pro- 
gram draws upon the science, 
social sciences, and physical 
education classes. 


About ten years ago, Mc- 
Kinley High School, Hono- 
lulu, reorganized its educa- 
tional program and made 
the central emphasis, intelli- 
gent living. Here again, de- 
partments and organizations 
were brought to the assist- 
ance of this central aim. But 
no one at the time thought 
of asking the school paper 
to contribute its share to the 
new educational program. 


When the author joined 
the McKinley faculty four years ago, 
he drew up a report in which he ques- 
tioned the value accruing from the 
weekly school paper. Some of the 
questions he asked himself looked like 
this: 

1. Does your paper really contain 
NEWS, or is the subject matter just 
accounts of events that everyone al- 
ready knows about? What is the time 
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lag between the time the latest copy 
gets into your paper and the time stu- 
dents receive the paper? 


2. What per cent of your students 
actually have its written efforts ap- 
pear in your paper? If you divide the 
amount spent on your publication by 
the number of persons engaged in 
putting your paper out, what per cap- 
ita cost do you get? 
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3. Does your paper take a 
definite part in encouraging 
thought? 

4. Is your publication an 
independent enterprise, or is 
it the official organ of your 
school government? 

5. Does your paper actual- 
ly coordinate the work of the 
school? Would any one miss 
the paper if it didn’t appear 
for a year or so? 

6. What does your paper 
do to supplement the educa- 
tional endeavors of the 
school? 

7. Does the newspaper or- 
ganization provide actual 
training in leadership and 
give students the chance to 
carry responsibility them- 
selves, or do you carry all 
the responsibility on your 
own broad shoulders? 

8. Do you make your pa- 
per a forum and secure the 
best local guest writers from 
time to time? 

9. Have you ever made an 
attempt to have someone in- 
terpret in your journal local 
news as do the national so- 
cial science weeklies? Or do 
you prefer to straddle the 
fence and play safe on local issues? 


10. How much practical training do 
you afford students in typing, sales- 
manship, art, photography, printing, 
journalism? 


11. Does your paper look alive? Is 
it distinctive, or does it look like just 
another imitation of your favorite 
metropolitan daily? 


12. Is there any reason why the 
high school writing activities must ap- 
pear in print in the conventional jour- 
nalistic style? Couldn’t a school paper 
be thought of as a “house organ”? 

13. Do you use cuts? What’s the 
matter, don’t your students like pic- 
tures? 


14. If cuts cost too much commer- 
cially, have you ever considered alter- 
nate methods of printing? 


ONSERVATIVE students and 
unimaginative faculty members 
were dubious when the report came 
out, but finally the student body was 
asked to vote on a proposed daily. A 
few leaders began arguing that the 
fast moving pulsating educational sys- 
tem that we had, had as much need of 
a daily as did a similar adult commun- 
ity of 3,500 souls, and the student 
body agreed. 

Now after three years of pioneering 
effort in printing 3,800 copies of a pa- 
per every school day, we are able to 
lock back and compare what we are 
now doing for the school with what 
we formerly did. We no longer ex- 
pect to justify what we do on the basis 
of the number of staff members train- 
ed, but point out that we now (1) as- 
sist regularly in all educational en- 
deavors carried out by the school. We 
point with pride to (2) the improved 
morale engendered by the daily. We 
call attention to the fact that (3) stu- 
dents not only receive a paper every 
day for their one dollar paid as part 
of the school government tax, but re- 
ceive for or five 20 to 30 paged sup- 
plements as well. It can also be shown 
that more students receive publications 
experience and receive (4) better 
character development under the wel! 
organized daily staff than they re- 
ceived under the loosely knit weekly 
plan. And lastly, it is possible to dem- 
onstrate that (5) a daily staff runs 
smoother than the weekly, once the 


Editors check, recheck photo-offset dummy 
for errors in makeup and writing 


Two 


organization becomes perfected. 


Naturally, no one would argue that 
every high school ought to have a 
daily. However, there is more reason 
for a high school of from one to three 
thousand students having its own 
daily than for most adult communities, 
for modern schools with their many 
student activities actually have much 
more going on than does a small city. 
Perhaps we can say that the extent to 
which a school engages in student ac- 
tivities determines the need for a 
daily. 

Small schools used to have daily 
convocations in which the important 
events or announcements were made. 
Such daily assemblies did an exce!lent 
service to those schools in coordinat- 
ing the work of the whole school. The 
daily performs exactly the some co- 
ordinating service for our 
schools. 


_— a daily paper students soon 
get in the habit of looking 
ahead. Students at McKinley High 
School, Honolulu, can be seen regu- 
larly looking at their Daily Pinion at 
various times throughout the whole 
day, for their daily has become for 
them a program of events for that par- 
ticular day. Whereas the weekly school 
paper usually had a preponderance 
of backward looking articles (ancient 
history some of our students call 
them), the daily staff must be on 
guard lest all of its articles become 
forward looking and not enough em- 
phasis placed on reporting important 
events that have just happened. It’s 
safe to say no weekly has that trouble. 


large 


Teachers and students alike have re- 
peatedly commented on the different 
spirit that new prevails in the school 
after the daily became established. No 
wonder, for all activities can be writ- 
ten up the day they are to occur and 
accordingly, organizations and student 
leaders now vie with one another to 


Staff member develops line work, halftones. 
His work is basis for photo-offset 


receive as much space and important 
locations for news about what they are 
doing as they can get. This never hap. 
pened with the school paper that came 
out less frequently. 


Many advisers would hesitate to 
start a daily even if they were sure 
they could finance it for fear that 
there wouldn’t be enough material. 
The Daily Pinion at present is only a 
four paged 9%” x 678” sheet, but the 
staff admits that it has to cut out ma- 
terial regularly. Our student editors 
would have no fear of doubling the 
size of their paper. Why? Because 
teachers and students have acquired 
the habit of using the columns of “the 
official organ of the McKinley Govern- 
ment”. Teachers and student leaders 


now know that material they hand in 
this morning will appear in print to- 
morrow. “It’s just too much bother 
figuring out when the weekly’s dead 
line is, so why use that medium”, they 
usually argue. 


VERY up and coming school pro- 

motes a number of campaigns 
each year. Perhaps it is the dramatics 
club that is staging a play, or maybe 
the student government wants a clean- 
er campus. No one needs to be told 
how much more effective a campaign 
carried out through a daily is, than 
through a weekly. Whether the cam- 
paign is educational or merely a mon- 
ey making project, the continued em- 
phasis from day to day is in keeping 
with the psychological principles that 
says that learning can be imparted best 
through repetition. 


Educational projects of many and 
all sorts can be carried out through 
the daily, for besides being an avenue 
of student expression which is receiv- 
ed by everyone regularly, there is more 
space available. The Daily Pinion, 
even the size it now is, (at a cost of 


(Continued on Page 11) 


Printing student runs off 3800 copies daily 
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Columbia Offers Advisers’ Course in Fall 


“Supervision of School Publications” By Charles F. Troxell To Be 
Given Saturday Mornings in Winter Session Through Extension 


NEW COURSE designed to help 
A schoo! publication advisers will 

be given next year at Columbia 
University by Charles F. Troxell, out- 
standing member of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association and ad- 
viser to the Frankford High-Way, of 
Philadelphia, Pa. At present the course 
is outlined to aid faculty advisers in 
the training of writers and to give 
them a working knowledge of how to 
go about organizing the school news- 
paper in all the details. 

It will be given on Saturday morn- 
ing from 11 a.m. to 12:40 p.m. in 
Room 990, Fayerweather Hall, as part 
of the Columbia University Extension 
School. It will be listed as follows in 
the catalogue: 

Professional Writing u7—Supervi- 
sion of school publications. Credit VI. 
3 points Winter Session. Fee $37.50. 
Mr. Charles F. Troxell. 

11 a.m.-12:40 p.m., Saturday. Room 
990 Fayerweather. 


a. COURSE is planned for fac- 
ulty advisers who are responsible 
for the supervision of school newspa- 
pers and magazines. The course is 
planned to cover the following: Staff 
organization, relations with the print- 
er, development of news sources, train- 
ing of writers, preparation of copy, 
make-up, editing, proof-reading, typo- 
graphy, circulation, and advertising. 
Special groups of students will be or- 
ganized according to their major in- 
terests. 

In outlining his course, Mr. Troxell 
divided it into fourteen lectures. They 
will cover the following topics: 

1. Staff organization—news, 

rial, business, 
ments. 
Relations with the printer—basis 
for printing bids, time planning, 
co-operation with printer. 
Development of news sources— 
complete school coverage with 
“beat” system. 

Training of writers—news. 
Training of writers—sports, inter- 
views, meetings. 
Training of 
and features. 
Copy preparation, 
and editing. 
Make-up, dummy, proof-reading. 
Headlines—typography and writ- 
ing. 


edito- 
and art depart- 


writers—editorials 


copy-reading 
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10. Printing processes—including the 
mimeograph, photo-offset, as well 
as letter-press printing. 

Art work—line 
engraving. 


cuts, halftones, 


Circulation — promotion and 
bookkeeping systems. 


Advertising — soliciting, writing 


Charles F. Troxell 


and bookkeeping systems. 
14. Magazines and handbooks. 


M: TROXELL has been endorsed 
by the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association to conduct this course in 
the school press field. He has been 
identified with the association since its 
foundation and has been a major fig- 
ure in many of the advances made dur- 
ing its sixteen years of existence. 

At present he is adviser to The 
Frankford High-Way, Philadelphia, 
Pa., and has held similar positions for 
the past twenty years. He has entered 
his publications in the contests of the 
CSPA since the beginning. As one of 
the organizers of the Faculty Advisers’ 
Association, he was its president from 
March, 1928, until March, 1934. 

In recognition of the valuable assist- 
ance he gave to the association, he was 
awarded the coveted gold key the first 
year these prizes were given. He has 
also led the field in initiating and car- 
rying through many of the reforms in 


the program of the conventions. 


Mr. Troxell incorporated the score- 
sheet into the Primer of School News- 
paper Technique, one of the CSPA 
publications. He was chairman of the 
style book committee which drew up 
the plans and edited the publication 
of that name. He drew up the proof- 
reader’s card and supervised the work 
on the bibliography at the beginning. 

Another publication which Mr. 
Troxell helped to draw up for the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
was the Specimen Headline Chart. He 
is a member of the CSPA board of 
judges for many years, and also a 
member of the Advisory Board. 


Half Issue Follows 
Futile Warning 


The Broadcaster, of Yonkers High 
School, Yonkers, N. Y., threatened 
the students that it did not have 
enough funds to continue publishing 
and that unless they chipped in more 
nickels, there would be no more issues. 
The response was slow, almost nil. So 
the Broadcaster on March 20 got even 
with the students. The high school 
basketball team came through their 
1940 schedule undefeated. Normally 
this calls for a big issue. What the 
students of Yonkers High got was a 
surprise. Early that morning the cir- 
culation department distributed to 
their subscribers their copies on time. 
Drowsy eyes popped open when they 
gazed on the half issue! 


Said the Broadcaster, in its only 
editorial: “Students of Y.H.S. must 
determine whether or not they want a 
school paper. The number of subscrip- 
tion nickels collected by March 29 will 
decide the issue.” 


Publish Supplement 


Editors of the Choate Literary Mag- 
azine, Wallingford, Conn., published 
a supplement in February which con- 
tained character sketches, essays, and 
articles of general interest. Lewis P. 
Kinsey, Jr., was the editor, with Harry 
Brown, Jack Kauffmann, Lee Nettle- 
ton, John Shepardson, and Marshall 


Taylor as assistants. 
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SYNDICATED MATERIAL 


T is with great pleasure that we find in our correspond- 
ence a decreasing number of requests for names of 
firms producing mats and other syndicated material for 

use in student publications. Apparently the staffs are now 
filling the pages of their papers with material that has come 
from the pens of students in their schools. 

Since its organization in 1924 the CSPA has consistently 
fought against the use of any material in the student pub- 
lications other than that which is the work of students. By 
the use of anything but student work in the pages of its 
newspaper, magazine, or yearbook the staff is depriving 
some member of the school from the rightful inclusion of 
his material. It also implies that the school is devoid of 
students capable of doing work suitable for publication. 

Often we have heard the cry, “Where can we find 
enough copy to fill our pages?” The wide-awake staff al- 
ways can find an abundance of news and feature stories 
in the school, but it must look for it. It is the staff that 
shirks its duty that will turn to syndicated material in pref- 
erence to doing the extra work required to dig out the ma- 
terial that is to be found right in its own school. 

The CSPA hopes to see the time when all student pub- 
lications live up to the motto, which now appears in many 
of our member-publications, “A Publication of the Stu- 
dents, by the Students, and for the Students”. 


ooo -¢ 
TO A TEACHER 
By IDA HOLTZMAN 
(This essay is reprinted from the Senior Echoes, the 


senior classbook of Franklin K. Lane High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


Four 


HE was an English teacher, a short, grey-haired woman 

to most of the students, but she was far more to me. 

To me she represented the fire, the spirit and the soul 

of poetry, the shining heart of our language. She was so 
human, had such a temper, and became angry so easily 
that she, as the students put it, “nearly bit our heads off”. 
Either you adored or despised her. No one just liked her. 

There were times I hated her just for a minute or two 
when she shouted at me because I had made a mistake. 
When a person you think so much of as I did of her says 
even one cross word to you, it travels deep and hurts so 
terribly much. 

I shall always remember her because she gave so much 
to me. She was not only a teacher, but a_ philosopher, 
psychologist and poet as well, so it seemed to me, sharing 
generously, freely all that was within her. She sensed 
beauty in the prosaic things close by where I never thought 
to look for it before. 


I liked her most when she read and interpreted poetry 
for us—such inspiring lines. Poetry never had such a deep 
meaning for me until then. I could sit and listen to her 
for hours, almost forget I was in an ordinary classroom, 
just watching and listening. I drank in every word, afraid 
to miss one precious one. It was like tasting something 
sweet—some divine nectar that sends one’s spirits soaring 
to the heights. She could send your thoughts anywhere, 
making you feel you had as much as the richest, that it 
was so wonderful just to be alive. Wide vistas were sud- 
denly opened before your eyes you never dreamed were 
there. 

Long after I have forgotten the causes and results of war, 
why there are volcanic eruptions, how to form an equation, 
how to conjugate a verb in a foreign language, I shall still 
have that something she has left with me, that time can- 
not erase which I value above all—a better understanding, 
an appreciation of beautiful things. I know now that she 
has achieved the very purpose of school. 


with the Newspaper Eqjy, 
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This is an exhibit of the Hamilton Headlines showing in picture 
form the problems which a student editor has to solve in publishing 
a school newspaper. It was prepared by Spencer B. Ames, business 
adviser to the Headlines and the Hamiltonian of Alexander Hamil- 
ton Junior High School, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 
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Summer Courses for Publications Advisers 


National Council Makes First Annual Survey of Summer Schools 
in United States Offering Courses in School Press Field 


ACULTY ADVISERS attending 
Fhe Sixteenth Annual Convention 

of the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association took two steps of great 
significance to the school press field. 
They resolved to acquaint those in 
charge of higher institutions of learn- 
ing with their desire for experienced 
instructors in all courses bearing the 
school publications label. Through 
their representatives at the Second 
Annual meeting of the National Coun- 
cil of Scholastic Press Associations, 
they authorized a communication to 
the directors of summer schools 
throughout the United States asking 
what they were offering in 1940 and 
the student publication experience of 
the instructor. The results were to be 
published in The School Press Review, 
official journal of the CSPA. 


A return postal card was addressed 
by the Chairman of the National 
Council, Joseph M. Murphy, to 275 
Directors of Summer Sessions on April 
15, stating: “WIil you please list on 
the attached card the 1940 summer 
courses pertaining to student publica- 
tions exclusively? Please name the in- 
structor and his present or previous 
student publication advisership expe- 
rience. We hope to list this informa- 
tion in the May issue, School Press 
Review, the official journal of the Co- 
lumbia Scholastic Press Association, 
so an early reply would be appreciated. 
This will be an annual event for the 
information of student publications ad- 
visers in general and our membership 
in particular. A copy of your an- 


nouncement, also, would be appreci- 
ated.” 


The card was addressed to the col- 
leges, universities and teachers’ col- 
leges, which are listed in the Educa- 
tion Directory of the U. S. Office of 
Education, offering summer courses 
and which are accredited either by the 
Association of American Universities 
or the American Association of Teach- 
ers’ Colleges. Of the 130 replies, 35 
indicated courses and 91 had none of 
this kind. Catalogues were received 
from 47, most of whom used the re- 
turn card also. A few sent catalogues 
only. Two cards carried names only 
with no indication as to the courses 
and two others stated the catalogues 
were being mailed. 


The majority of the returns provid- 
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ed the information requested but some 
gave only the title of the course, elab- 
orating on the instructor. Others 
named the instructor, but expanded 
on the course. Several arrived with- 
out an indication of the source but it 
is hoped the postmark gave the com- 
pilers the correct information on this 
point. It is realized that in some in- 
stances much information is lacking 
which would give the advisers an un- 
derstanding of the work to be given 
in the schools. However, as it is the 
first time this investigation has been 
undertaken the fault may be with the 
inquirers. Reprints of this report will 
be made and sent to the summer ses- 
sion directors, together with a more 
adequate form for reply, when the 
1941 inquiry is mailed. It is interest- 
ing to note that the replies from those 
familiar with the school press field 
were usually in accord with the expec- 
tation. 


The descriptions of courses eliminate 
all but those items which indicate a 
special approach or treatment of the 
subject, or the consideration of a spe- 


cific field. 


ARIZONA 

State Teachers College, Tempe. English 130s 
School Journalism. C. E. Southern, Director of 
Publications, formerly at Mesa High. 

CALIFORNIA 

University of California, Los Angeles. Journal- 
ism 130—Supervision of School Publications 
For high school and junior college newspapers, 
magazines, and annuals; editorial, advertising, 
financial, typographical procedures; staff or- 
ganization, training and correlation with Eng- 
lish or journalism classes. Norval N. Luxon, 
PhD, Associate Prof. of Journalism, Ohio State 
University. 

COLORADO 

Jniversity of Colorado, Boulder. Journalism 112 

High School Newspaper. Problems of teacher- 
adviser; function of high school paper; staff 
training, organization; selection of materials, 
illustrations. Three hours news writing or 
equivalent required as a pre- or corequisite. 
Vernon F. Loughran, MA, Instructor of Jour- 
nalism. 

University of Denver, Denver. Journalism in the 
Secondary School. Russell Hammargren, Asst. 
Frof. of Journalism. 

The Mimeographed High School Newspaper. 
Miss Mary Williamson, Coordinator of Dis- 
tributive Occupations, Sioux City, Iowa, Pub- 
lic Schools. 

GEORGIA 

Emory University, Emory University. Journalism 
200h—Supervision of School Publications. Sur- 
vey of editorial, business problems of high 
school and college publications; designed for 
teachers part of whose duties is supervision of 
one or more school publications; laboratory 
work includes publishing weekly “Summer Ses- 
sion News’. Dowling Leatherwood, MA, Asst. 
Prof. of Journalism, formerly on staffs of 
high school and college publications. 

Teachers College, Collegeboro. Journalism-—-one 
section devoted to student publications. R. F. 
Donaldson. 

University of Georgia, Athens. Journalism 366— 
Journalism in the Secondary Schools. Prof. 
Willett Main Kempton, chairman, board of 
control, college weekly, adviser, college maga- 
zine, judge in annual Georgia Scholastic Press 
Association competitions. 


bas y IDAHO 
University of Idaho, Moscow. English S180 — 
School Newspaper Practice. Elmer F. Beth, 
MA, Asst. Prof. of Journalism. 
English S198—High School Journalism. Mr. 
Beth. 
ILLINOIS 

Northwestern University, Evanston. 
SD4- Typography. Principles of typography, 
history, character, use, adaptability to text, 
estimating copy. Dean Kenneth E. Olson, MA, 
Medill School of Journalism and Albert A. 
Sutton, MA, Asst. Prof. of Journalism, Univ. 
of Oklahoma, both with experience on high 
school and college publications. 

Journalism SD17—Teaching of High School 
Journalism. Given in connection with experi- 
mental school conducted by School of Educa- 
tion at New Trier High, Winnetka; 1 hour 
class followed by 14% hour demonstration class ; 
field trips ; Laurence R. Campbell, 


Journalism 


speakers. 
PhD, Asst. Prof. of Journalism, Univ. of Illi- 
rois, Illinois High School Press Association, 
and Miss Joanna Zander*, MS in J, Instruc- 
tor in Journalism,Englewood High, Chicago. 
Journalism SD19—Supervision of School Pub- 
lications. Problems of managing high school 
newspapers, yearbooks, and magazines. Dr. 
Campbell and Miss Zander. 
INDIANA 
Indiana University, Bloomington. Journalism 225 
—Supervision of School Publications. John E. 
Stempel, MS, Professor of Journalism, Head 
of Department. 
IOWA 
State University, lowa City. Methods of Teaching 
High School Journalism. Earl English, MA, 
formerly adviser, Central High, Peoria, !1I. 
KENTUCKY 
University of Kentucky, Lexington. Journalism 
110—Supervision of High School Publications. 
Victor R. Portman, BJ, Asst. Prof. of Jour- 
nalism. 
LOUISIANA 
State University, University. Journalism 111— 
High School Publications. Designed for high 
school teachers; journalistic writing; editorial, 
management problems of newspaper and an- 
nual. Leonard B. Watt, AB, Louisiana Poly- 
technic Institute. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston University, Boston. Journalism in Sec- 
ondary Schools. Prof. Max R. Grossman, Head 
of Dept. of Journalism. 
MICHIGAN 
Central State Teachers College, Mount Pleasant. 
English 206—-Newspaper Writing. Edwin Ellis, 
editor, college newspaper, asso. editor, college 
magazine, reporter, photographer. 
MINNESOTA 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. Journalism 
82su—Supervision of School Publications. 
Practical consideration of problems facing 
supervisors of high school newspapers, maga- 
zines, yearbooks. Certain course prerequisites 
or consent of instructor required. Fred L. Kil- 
dow, AB, Asst. Prof. of Journalism, Director, 


NSPA. 
MISSOURI 

Southeast State Teachers College, Cape Girar- 
deau. Newswriting 60. Miss Josephine Sauer. 

MONTANA 
University of Montana, Missoula. Journalism S26 
The High School Newspaper. In relation to 
school, student, community; business and edi- 
torial problems. A. C. Cogswell, AB, Asst. 
Prof. of Journalism. 
NEBRASKA 

State Teachers College, Chadron. English i05 
News Writing and News Reporting. Principles 
of reporting, practice in writing for college 
paper and newspaper publicity. Mrs. Eleanor 
B. Cook, AB, adviser to The Eagle, college 
newspaper. 

State Teachers College, Peru. English 234--News- 
writing and Editing. Miss Florence Martin, 
adviser to college weekly. 

NEW YORK 

Columbia University, New York City. Profession- 
al Writing s3—-Magazine Editing and Super- 
vising School Magazines. Organized in sections 
according to interests; for school magazines 
rather than newspapers; first course of its 
kind to be given at Columbia’s Summer Ses- 
sion. Miss Rowe Wricht, AM, magazine editor, 
literary agent. Complete description in Febru- 
ary, 1940, School Press Review. 
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Poetry of the Month... 


HIS MONTH the poetry page is 

devoted to a selection of poems, 

culled from The Argosy, of West 
Technical High School, of Cleveland, 
Ohio. Miss Ruth Gilbert, chairman of 
the Poetry Committee, surveyed the 
field of school publications in Ohio. 
She reported that “a large part of the 
finest part of the poetry came from 
The Argosy,” and that it “would be a 
fitting tribute if we sent in poetry from 
this magazine alone.” 


A MOTHER PRAYS 


The school-bell rang so very long this 
morning 

I thought perhaps it may have wond- 
ered why 

He did not run, light-hearted, at its 
summons, 

When other children laughed and hur- 
ried by. 


If there is school, dear God, in some 
far Heaven, 

Be patient, please. 
sit still; 

He will not wash his hands; he’ll tear 
his trousers; 

He may play truant on some distant 


hill. 


He never could 


Oh, all the day he’ll be a gay ro- 


mancer, 

But when night comes he’ll turn, not 
knowing why 

There is no one to hear his prayer or 
kiss him 

The way I did. Dear God, don’t let 


him cry. 


Or if you see a little boy who’s lone- 
ly, 

A little boy, afraid, 
thoughts creep, 

Please hold his hand and weave a gay, 
brave story, 

And stay with him until he falls 
asleep. 


dusk 


when 


—Emma Case. 
vy v y 
FAITH 


As we lie down to sleep at night, 

When the work of the day has been 
done, 

Our troubles seem to fade and faith’s 
might 

Over our battles has won. 


We know that Someone is always 
there, 

Who watches while we’re at rest— 

Someone who knows our every care, 

Who will guide us through life’s test. 

But with the dawn we often forget, 


Six 


When troubles surely appear. 
We let our minds fill with regret, 
And we miss the joy so near. 


Then should we call upon our Friend, 

And in Him put all our trust. 

He will comfort us right to the end, 

As He keeps safe guard over us. 
—Robert Bina. 


o + 
THE ARTIST 


I, who have no discernment 
Of material earthly things, 
See beauty in liquid motion— 
In the rustling movement of wings. 


In the outline of trees at twilight, 
’Gainst the glowing blue-gold skie;, 

In the sparkle of dew at daybreak, 
As on the grass it lies. 


I, who have no discernment 
Of material earthly things, 
See beauty in each day’s sunset— 
In life’s exuberant flings. 
—Arlene Darrow. 
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BOYS 


A boy should climb a crooked tree, 
Fall down and stub his toes, 

Tread water in a dark green pool, 

Go romping in old clothes, 

Get in an alley fight or two, 

Bring home a hungry pup, 

Have a gang and know a yell, 

And get a circus up. 


I am not fond of little boys 

Who get their spelling right 

And go to bed without complaint 

At nine o’clock each night. 

I like the harum-scarum type, 

Who drive the neighbors wild. 

It probably will be my luck 

To have a model child! 

—Emma Case. 

Y y 7 
DESIRE 


Star! Star! Drop down to me. 

I have my hands outstretched. See? 
As far as they can be. 

You can’t? Oh! 

I want you so. 


Look! 


I’m standing on this toe 
And this 

To reach you. 

I can’t. 

You must know 

How I desire you. 

You twinkle in the blue 
So far above. 


I love you. Love—love— 
Love you! 
My face is lifted to the sky. 
The lady moon shines in my eye 
So brightly 
I can’t see you, Star. 
ee 
There you are— 
How odd! 
In the pool at my feet 
The face of God— 
His love, 
Peace 
—Shirley Gleason. 
y 7 i 
GENIUS 


Turbulent and restless, her 
cascading down 
The marching lines of ebony and slim 
white keys, 
Leave listeners breathless. 
song 
Ends softly, while overtones are trein- 
bling hauntingly. 
—Leona Parr. 
y y v 
CONTENTMENT 


hands, 


The lilt of 


I have seen the soft 
Blush of the morning sun 
As it drifts across silver 
Clouds. 
I have seen the fresh 
Morning dew upon the 
Sweet grass at the dawn of day. 
I have seen the sun beckoned 
Across the heavens by her 
Sister, the evening star, 
Loathe to leave. 
I have seen day slowly drawn 
Into her scarlet blanket that 
Softly disappears into eternity. 
I am content, for I have lived. 
—Carol Hall. 
7 7 y 
AN ELEGY 


She’s dead—the one I love so much. 
She’s cold—like marble to the touch. 
I can’t believe she’s dead, I say, 
I heard her singing—yesterday. 


Her eyes are shadowed, sunken deep. 

They’re closed, but tighter than in 
sleep. 

They were so bright—a lovely grey, 

And they were sparkling—yesterday. 


Her hands are hard, like wax they feel. 
They’re cold and loosely folded, still. 
They were so quick in work and play: 
They moved like lightning—yesterday. 


She’s gone, and now my soul is dead. 
She’s gone; there is no light ahead. 
God, why did you take her away? 
She was so happy—yesterday. 
—Helen Wolfe. 
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Guidance and the School Paper 


By PAUL W. KOHLER 


EW activities in the secondary 
F schools offer as many practical 

opportunities for students to ex- 
plore and discover their interests and 
abilities in real life situations as a well 
organized newspaper. 


Progressive education recognizes 
that every child is different and that 
those most gifted in academic exercises 
are often much less successful in so- 
cial situations and in the practical and 
ruthlessly competitive business of mak- 
ing a living in our complex and every 
changing world. The first advantage 
of our school paper, therefore, is that 
its practical and theoretical success de- 
pend on both pleasing the customers 
and at least breaking even financially. 
In seeking jobs after graduation, there- 
fore, successful student journalists can 
produce tangible evidence of ability to 
do a practical job in addition to marks 
on a grade card. 


Not all types of school publications 
have the same educational values. In 
this discussion we are considering only 
papers whose editorial, advertising and 
circulation successes are direct respon- 
sibilities of students, not those which 
are subsidized, under faculty domina- 


tion, or literary and creative publica- 
tions. 


pane High School, South Euclid- 
Lyndhurst, Ohio, has 693 students 
in six grades. The school paper, The 
Arc-Lite, is published monthly 
throughout the school year. Students 
on the news staff write stories, edi- 
torials, features and headlines, edit 
copy, make-up pages and correct the 
proofs. The circulation staff plans 
and executes the subscription cam- 
paign, collects from subscribers and 
arranges distribution. The advertising 
staff sells advertisements, occasionally 
helps customers write advertising copy, 
arranges advertisements on the pages, 
and collects from advertisers. Student 
artists provide pen and ink and lino- 
leum blocks cartoons. 


Any junior or senior may enroll in 
the journalism class which meets daily 
and is responsible for publishing The 
Arc-Lite and writing school publicity. 
In addition to daily class meetings, 
numerous group and individual meet- 
ings are held after school to handle 
special problems. Those who sign for 
the course but who find they have no 
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Adviser, The Arc-Light 


‘Brush High School, South Euclid, Ohio 


interest or ability in any phase of the 
work usually decide to drop out on 
their own initiative. This year, three 
of forty-two who enrolled for the first 
semester soon withdrew; all others have 
stayed in class and made some contri- 
bution to the success of the work. 


Paul W. Kohler 


ERE are some of the functions of 
the Arc-Lite staff and their val- 
ues in guidance. 


Reporting: High school journalism 
is not primarily intended to train pro- 
fessional journalists. Work on the 
school paper, however, does include a 
study of the opportunities and require- 
ments for success in journalism. Facts 
uncovered usually lead students to de- 
cide they will be happier and more 
successful in other vocations. Report- 
ing, however, is most valuable training 
in developing such character traits as 
curiosity, accuracy, tact, honesty, te- 
nacity, thoroughness, and dependa- 
bility. These qualities are valuable re- 
gardless of the work students do after 
leaving school. 

Editorial writing: Students learn 
that to write effective editorials they 
must know a lot of facts about their 
topics and be able to discuss them in 
an interesting manner. Otherwise the 
editorials won’t be read and students 


will complain of their dullness. Staff 
members through readings, surveys, 
and studies of the leading professional 
dailies learn the importance of public 
opinion and how it is influenced by 
skilled editorial comment. 

Feature story writing: This activity 
provides students an opportunity to 
develop their literary talents, to enter- 
tain subscribers, and to explore the 
possibilities of writing radio script, 
magazine articles, house organs, and 
advertising copy. 

Sports writing: Most of our sports 
editors and writers have been boys and 
girls who didn’t take an active part in 
athletics but who found an outlet for 
their interest in sports by writing about 
them. Occasionally players are good 
writers, too, and they benefit by ex- 
perience in an activity requiring tal- 
ents very different from those needed 
to make a touchdown or throw the 
discus. 

Columnist: The columnist learns to 
get along with people, to mix well with 
the crowd, to see the humor in the 
everyday happenings of life, to take 
both criticism and praise gracefully, to 
distinguish between trash and interest- 
ing trivialities, and to accept human 
nature as it is. 

Circulation: Especially valuable is 
the training received by the circulation 
staff of The Arc-Lite. The campaign 
is discussed and planned in detail by 
the manager and his assistants, one 
for each home room. Talks to be 
given are prepared and practiced. Only 
those who are interested and show abil- 
ity are trusted with assignments. Sub- 
scriptions obtained are a direct measure 
of the soundness of the promotional 
plan and the individual students’ abil- 
ity to put it across. This year The 
Arc-Lite secured 498 subscriptions 
from 689 students in a campaign fea- 
turing two free bags of popcorn, no 
money down, five cent payments bi- 
weekly. Some of the best results were 
obtained by students who have to work 
hard to get good grades but whose 
ability to get along well with others 
teaches an important lesson in success- 
ful living. 

Advertising: Most practical and 
most revealing of all is the work of 
the advertising solicitors. This task 
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Features of the 


“GOD MOVES IN MYSTERIOUS 
WAYS...” 


In the dim, low light of a Uraguyan 
prison cell, huddled figures of men ex- 
change greetings and dream of a home 
thousands of miles away. Near that 
home, other huddled figures exchange 
greetings from the cold, damp interior 
of trenches and underground caverns. 
Far to the north, momentary halt is 
called to an appalling slaughter that 
is taking place, and while the halt is 
called, the never-ending battle in the 
ocean to the west continues. In the 
far east, a Chinese child mourns over 
the body of its dead mother, and near- 
by a Chinese mother mourns over the 
body of her dead child. 

Back in Europe, in Spain, a family 
commemorates the death of three 
relatives lost in bloody civil war, and 
in Ethiopia, a native family recalls the 
horror of bombs it faced only too re- 
cently. 

In Canada, sweethearts and parents 
weep as loved ones depart for the 
battleground in Europe, and in Singa- 
pore, a family is in mourning for two 
sons lost when a British boat hit a mine 
in Singapore harbor. The Balkan com- 
munities fear the terror of war, and a 
family in Italy yearns for news from 
a relative imprisoned in a political con- 
centration camp. 

Pitiful advertisements for substantial 
food for a holiday meal are seen in a 
German newspaper, along with an- 
nouncements that soldiers in South 
Africa and Australia are preparing 
for battle, battle against the Father- 
land. Nine Greeks are lost when a 
freighter is torpedoed in the Baltic, 
seventeen Swedish sailors lose their 
lives when their ship strikes a mine in 
the North Atlantic. Five natives from 
India go down with a British mer- 
chantman, and 5,000 Russians are an- 
nihilated after butchering 4,000 Finns. 
Seven Cubans die in a small riot. 

In New York, a weary worker lunch- 
ward bound, passes a small restaurant, 
peers in the steamy window. A cal- 
endar hanging on the wall strikes his 
eye and he laughs aloud. The page, 
brilliantly colored in red and green, 
simply reads, “Merry Christmas, 1939”, 
and underneath, “Peace On Earth, 
Good Will Toward Men.” 

Stanley F. Bergstein, 


High-S-Potts, Pottsville High School, 
Pottsville, Pa. 


LIFELINE OF LIBERTY 


To any man who holds freedom 
above all else, to any man persecuted, 


Eight 


Month — 


to any real man, liberty is a cause 
worth fighting for, worth dying for if 
necessary. It was liberty that prompted 
Patrick Henry’s immortal outcry, it is 
liberty that is now hanging in the bal- 
ance as nations battle, it will be liberty 
that either gives humanity a better or 
worse world. It is the same liberty that 
is being attacked here, in the cradle 
where it was nourished, by false, 
treacherous men who respect none but 
themselves, nothing but their 
gain. 

Our Bill of Rights, the lifeline of 
our liberty, says that the freedom of 
speech shall not be abridged. To this 
spot of food cling the parasites who 
are eating at the foundations of lib- 
erty. More and more they attack with 
blistering speeches aimed at our gov- 
ernment, with foul propaganda aimed 
at the same goal. Knowing that free- 
dom of speech is allowed here, the 
enemies of liberty use this channel to 
foster the cause of a policy that would 
abolish that same privilege. 

The government is helpless, under 
the Article of the Constitution that 
gives free speech, to stop the men who 
attack our system of democracy. The 
government is not, however, powerless 
to stop those men under another pas- 
sage in the Bill of Rights. Article IX 
in the Amendments, states that no 
privilege of the Constitution shall be 
used to belittle or deny any other priv- 
ileges granted to the people. Under 
this provision, the actions of some of 
the traitors to our nation should be 
curbed. As long as the dictators’ 
stooges over here criticize our govern- 
ment, it is freedom of speech and they 
may say what they desire, but when 
they denounce our government, it is 
treason and they should be stopped. 

Freedom of speech is one thing, to 
be cherished and preserved. Treason 
is another thing, to be thwarted and 
exterminated. 


Stanley F. Bergstein, 
High-S-Potts, Pottsville High School, 
Pottsville, Pa. 


own 


A SILENT PRAYER 


While candles with their living flame, 

Raise mute prayers to his name, 

While priest in white, and creature 
pray, 

A silent tribute to his day. 

May this joy reign around the earth 

And peace like this have new rebirth. 

Silent, silent, pray for more. 

Do away with ugly war, 

Hope like this and for the best 


Hope the world remains at rest, 


Satisfied and content 
May thoughtful hours be well spent, 
Make them realize what they do, 
Make a prayer for you—and you. 
God, don’t send our men away 
Let them live another day, 
Let not war to this land come, 
May lasting peace and charity come. 
Let it happen as we plan, 
Don’t take the able-bodied man! 
Triangle, 
East Rutherford High School, 
East Rutherford, N. J. 


EDITORIALS 


Mr. Hupp. E. Otto, adviser to The 
McKinley Craftsman, McKinley Trade 
School, Wheeling, West Virginia, se- 
lected these editorials, written by two 
members of his staff, Edward Stachura 
and Edward Hughes, for the best edi- 
torials of the month page of The Re- 
view. Their publication is entirely 
hand-set. 

Civic Responsibility 

We seem to be passing through an 
era in which the very foundation of 
modern civilization is being shaken by 
world-wide depressions and war. Deal- 
ing with the United States, the great- 
est nation on earth, we find that it, 
too, is going through a grave and seri- 
ous phase of economic strife. 

Since we are a sincere believer in 
the theory that we are here for a pur- 
pose, we deem it appropriate to bring 
to the attention of all readers of The 
Craftsman the fact that in a democ- 
racy, a government by and for the 
people, every individual is responsible 
for the conditions that exist in his 
country. 

The prime reason for a democratic 
form of government is to allow self- 
government. If you do not take ad- 
vantage of that privilege and duty you 
are not worthy of citizenship in this 
country and you have no room for 
complaining about present conditions. 

During American Education Week, 
all the schools of the county received 
a pamphlet devoted to Education for 
Civic Responsibility. It stated: “The 
Educated Citizen is sensitive to social 
conditions and helps to improve them. 
He seeks to understand our American 
way of living. He is not fooled by 
propaganda. He respects honest dif- 
ferences of opinion. He helps to pro- 
tect the nation’s resources. He meas- 
ures the value of science by its effect 
upon people. He works to achieve 
peace among nations. He respects the 
law. He accepts his civic duties. He 
understands the ideas of democracy 
and is always loyal to them.”—Edward 
Hughes. 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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SIGN RIGHT HERE, Norbert J. Whitaker WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? Delegates mill outside McMillin Theatre, study the 


tells Miss M. Wendle at registration program, check off meetings to attend, speakers to hear, and exhibits to see. 


WHERE TO NEXT wonders Miss Anna OH, TEACHER, LOOK, Lenore Hersolm, ASSIGNMENTS go to Misses Frank, Idaho, 
Hake with Reporter Berkovitz looking on 9, of Atlantic City, says in Recordak Hamilton, Arizona, and Hansen, Wash. 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY! Waiters bring in a triple-decker birthday cake celebrating the six- COME AGAIN, Joseph M. Murphy, head 
teenth anniversary of CSPA at conclusion of Hotel Commodore luncheon. of CSPA, says to delegates at Luncheon 
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Can Your School Magazine Stand the Test? 


By THOMAS J. BLISARD 
McBurney School, New York City 


This is a thought-provoking question- 
naire on the content, function, and for- 
mat and style of the school magazine. 
Because it is complete, well founded, 
and encyclopedic in its scope, its value 
cannot be underestimated. The ques- 
tionnaire is printed here as an aid to 
the adviser and editor of the school 
magazine. . 


7 7 vy 


In considering the content of the 
school magazine it is important to de- 
cide the purpose of the publication 
and its function in the school. De- 
cisions on such questions as the fol- 
lowing may help. 

A. Content as decided by purpose 


i 


Is the magazine to be conceived 
as an “extra-curricular activity” 
apart from the other work of 
the school and to be run by a 
small group? 

Is the magazine to be conceived 
as an activity of the English 
department alone and to con- 
tain only the best work done 
(teacher approved) in English 
classes? 

Is the magazine to be conceived 
as an “all school” activity for 
the participation of all students 
and to express the creative 
thinking of students? 

Shall the magazine publish 
only the best of the work of the 
student body, thus setting up 
faculty censorship and limiting 
participation to the students of 
high ability, or 

Shall the magazine publish the 
typical work of all the students 
and serve as a medium of free 
expression for all the students? 
Shall the content material in 
the magazine be controlled by 
the faculty or by faculty ap- 
pointed students in order to 
keep the publication on a “high 
plane”? Or shall the content 
material of the magazine be 
controlled by students? If the 
school is doing its job effective- 
ly cannot students be trusted 
with this responsibility? If 
schools are educational institu- 
tions in a democratic society, if 
the aim of schools is to prepare 
individuals to live and con- 
tribute to a democratic society, 
and if the way to learn is by 
doing, does this give us any 
guide in deciding these ques- 
tions? 


B. Content as decided by Interest 


i 


Commercial magazines must 
publish what will interest the 
readers. Can the school maga- 
zine use the same principle? Is 
there a difference betwen pass- 
ing interests and deeper, per- 
manent interests? Do not com- 
mercial magazines develop in- 
terests in readers by the adroit 
and interesting presentation of 
subjects? 
An analysis of 103 school maga- 
zines showed the following ma- 
terials: 
Prose 
Poetry 
News 
Editorials 
Alumni News 
Athletics 
Advertising 
Humor 
Exchange 
Cartoons 
Pictures 1.2% 
Features 1.2% 
Should the magazine differ in 
style and content as well as in 
form from the newspaper? 
Should it be a “catch all” pub- 
lication, or should it limit it- 
self to a particular type and 
form of material? Is the exist- 
ence or non-existence of other 
publications in the school a fac- 
tor? What does costs indicate 
concerning this? 
Should choice of material em- 
phasize style and perfect gram- 
mar, or really creative writing? 


20.6% 
4.9% 
13.1% 
5.4% 
2.9% 
8.7% 
23.2% 
9.5% 
3.0% 
1.5% 


C. Planning the content. There are 
three methods generally used to- 
day in publishing the magazine. 
- 


The English teachers turn care- 
fully selected themes to a fac- 
ulty member or to a student 
board. The magazine is many 
times almost entirely composed 
of such themes. 

Consider 

a. Is such a magazine repre- 
sentative of school thought? 

b. Can such a magazine have 
any unity? 

. Is the staff of such a maga- 
zine accepting and carrying 
out the proper responsibili- 
ties of a staff? 

The staff, usually one or two 
conscientious editors, appeal to 


students for articles, implore a 
few gifted to submit articles, 
and in the end “pass the hat 
for contributions” — or write 
them themselves. 

Consider 

a. Is this magazine representa- 
tive of school thought? 

b. Can there be any purpose 
to this magazine except to 
fill the space by any method? 

. Are not the staff members 
learning bad habits and 
teaching them to other stu- 
dents? 

The staff, selected by the demo- 
cratic methods set up in the 
school, plans the magazine is- 
sue by issue well in advance. 
Each issue is planned with uni- 
ty and cohesence so that all 
groups of students are repre- 
sented and maximum participa- 
tion is attained. Definite as- 
signments for articles are made, 
and each contributor is inform- 
ed concerning the function of 
his article and the part it plays 
in relation to the remainder of 
the magazine. 

Consider 

a. Democratic methods are 
notably slow, but will we 
solve the problem with dic- 
tators? 

. If the students themselves 
participate in the planning 
of the magazine can we 
count on more student inter- 
est? 

. In this method can we con- 
sider the planning and the 
work as the important thing? 
Can we be satisfied perhaps 
with a poorer magazine at 
first if necessary until we all 
learn to use the democratic 
method efficiently? 

Format and Style 


In considering the magazine format 


and style we may well give our atten- 
tion to some of the following prob- 
lems. 


Ll. 


How does the magazine differ in 

style from the newspaper? Is there 

a reason for this? 

a. Does difference in type of ma- 
terial cause a difference in 
style? 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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McKinley H. S. Publishes Daily UNQUESTIONABLY the _ most 


distinctive feature of the photo- 

offset paper is the use of as many half- 
tones are made by students, from pic- 
to think of halftones in such terms as 
20 or 25 cents per square inch—a 
three column cut costs us a little over 
two cents a square inch. These half- 
tonesare made by students, from pic- 
tures which students photographed, 
developed and printed themselves. 
Needless to say, students want pictures 

There is no dilly dallying part of in their paper. However, it takes the 
the week on the daily and then a last photo-offset process to grant them 
minute rush with long hours after their wish without doubling the bud- 
school and evening the day before get. 
circulation. The Daily Pinion’s edi- No matter how one looks at the mat- 
torial staff finishes its task in the mid-  tey—_from the standpoint of integrat- 
dle of the morning, the make-up staff ing the educational work of the whole 
at noon, and the print shop about school or from the viewpoint of stu- 
three or four in the afternoon. No one dents trained, or attractiveness of the 
is overworked on the daily—not even paper through the use of halftones, 
er. We, in turn if we do any boastin ly liens -— nell... must conclude that the photo-off- 
Pl ee & weeklies dare say that’ set daily can revitalize high school 
call attention to the fact that our ad- ae 
wiser and editor-in-chief could stay And a school-owned photo-offset newswriting. I, for one, would never 
home o¢ go fishing, yet the daily daily provides many more jobs for be content to go back to directing an 
acuid ceil cause ont. ambitious students. Our last year’s impotent weekly. As an adviser to a 

The point here is, of course, that staff numbered 135 compared with daily high school paper, I feel a 
editors on a daily paper can’t and about 30 when we had the commercial- am helping to educate gg mi . 
don’t “hog the show”. Division of re- ly printed weekly. We didn’t have the 3,800 gg ve who read the 
sponsibility and authority is an inte- much use for artists on the weekly for Daily i 1 ats an important 
gral part of a daily set up, and accord- we couldn’t afford we per for line mission an estan 
ingly, staff members receive much bet- work. However, there’s no extra cost 
ter character training than they do on for art work with the photo-offset pro- 
a loosely knit one-man weekly paper. cess. 


(Continued from Page 2) 


about seventy-five cents — when the When a student is assigned to a posi- 
cost of the supplements now given is tion on a daily, he is given a task to do 
subtracted) contains 100 column that develops to the fullest extent such 
inches per week. Naturally it is pos- traits as responsibility and_ sticktoit- 
sible, educationally speaking, to do  iveness. He either succeeds in doing 
much more with this amount of space the job or someone else is placed in 
than could be done through the col- that position. 

umns of a commercially printed week- 
ly on seventy-five cents per student. 


HE average weekly and the less 

frequently published papers fall 
down most in respect to serving the 
whole school. Yet the daily can even 
outshine the weekly when it comes to 
comparing the training received by the 
respective staffs. There are editors who 
lose no time in boasting that THEY 
used to sometimes write the whole pa- 


Features of the Month 
(Continued from Page 8) 


Summer Courses for Advisers = 27:0 Ket Alves Bright’ 


tion. It is valued as an asset to those 
who use it as a standard by which 


= , sh dias they live. In fact it is an ideal which 
Education s23Mc—Extra-Curricular <Activi- staff for college weekly. Miss Mary E. Estill, s b . I 
ties. Includes school publications. Prof. Elbert MA, Associate Prof. of Englih. 7 should have direct earing upon a 
K. Fretwell. State College for Women, Denton. Journalism f 
NORTH CAROLINA 337—Supervision of School Publications. Prof. or us. 
Asheville Normal and Teachers College, Asheville. F. L. McDonald, adviser to college publications. If one has a key that is in constant 
English 7—Creative Writing. Pertains to stu- WASHINGTON ; . 2 P E 
dent publications exclusively. Miss Iva Nell Eastern College of Education, Cheney. News- use naturall it remains bri ht. On 
M ; 1 ll blicati ritin H. E. Holmquist, adviser to the Col , y 
g ing, viser to college publication. w g£. - « st, vis Sol- “a ~. -s . 
ow ons Aumuaees, lege’s student publications. the other hand if it 1s unused 1t be- 


East Central State College, Ada. School Publicity. _ Principles of Journaliom. Mr. Holmquist. comes dull and tarnished. Compare 
Basically publications. Ben L. Mernson. University of Washington, Seattle. Journalism 


OREGON 125—-Principles of High School Journalism. this to a man and a striking resem- 
as . isin Basic work in newspaper technique; specia . > 
University of Oregon, Eugene. Journalism 3398S emphasis on organization of high school news- blance will be found. A man, let’s say 


Teaching and Supervision of Journalism in paper staffs. Merritt E. Benson, LLB, Associate « decene of surgery, as long on he 


High Schools. Prof. George S. Turnbull. Prof. of Jourmaliam. 


PENNSYLVANIA WEST VIRGINIA : works, has fingers skilled to cooperate 

Lehigh University, Bethlehem. Journalism 101— State Teachers College, Fairmont. Journalism 405 : : 

Modern Newspaper Practice. Deals with stu- —High School Publications. Miss Medora M. with his Senses: The doctor of surgery 
dent publications. Prof. Dale H. Gramley, ad- Mason, Director of Journalism and publicity. having this skill shines in his chosen 

viser to Brown and White, Lehigh’s student West Virginia University, Morgantown. Jour- f Z 2 h d lik 
newspaper. h nalism 215s—Problems of High School Jour- profession, one mig t say, an ike a 
Journalism 1-8—Brown and White. Publish- nalism. Primarily for high schol teachers of ° . : : 
ed weekly during the Session. Prof. Gramley. English composition and journalism; for sup- used key 1S bright and will remain 
SOUTH CAROLINA . J ervisors of high school ee ae of bright if he practices in his field. But, 

Iniversity of South Carolina, Columbia. Jour- journalistic writing in high school; problems mM 
ralism $123—Application of the basic princi- in publishing school papers. Dr. Perley I. Reed*, On the other hand, for obvious _ 
ples of journalism to the high school publica- Director, School of Journalism. * . re no more in e- 
tion. Frank H. Wardlaw, Instructor of Jour- WISCONSIN sons, his ———- = 
nalism and Director of the University News Marquette University, Milwaukee. School Publi- mand, he will then ina few years lose 
Service. eations. Prof. Earl Huth. : “11, : . . 

Winthrop College, Rock Hill. English S89--Mak- University of Wisconsin, Madison. Journalism his skill; his fingers will fail to ais 
ing a Newspaper. Techniques of financing. or- 124—-Public Relations of Schools and Colleges. respond so willingly to his senses; his 
ganizing the staff, making up and editing a Miss Helen M. Patterson*, Asst. Prof. of Jour- ig bl 
newspaper. For advisers and for students plan- nalism, formerly faculty adviser, Kansas City, facilities to coordinate are notably 
ning a journalism career. Ray A. Furr, BJ, Mo., High School. : 

MA, adviser to Johnsonian, college weekly, Journalism 190—Editing and Managing Stu- weakened. So like the unused key, he 
Journal, college magazine, former adviser to dent Newspapers. Robert M. Neal, faculty ad- becomes dull in his line of work. By 
newspapers in Heucks High, Brookhaven, Miss., viser, Norwich University, Northfield, Vt. f ° I h 
and University, Miss., Higch, former executive Journalism 191—Supervision of Student Pub- my attempts °o comparison ave 
secretary, Mississippi High School Press As- lications and Journalistic Classes. Director . . _ f h 
sociation. Grant M. Hyde*, MA, School of Journalism. tried to illustrate the likeness of the 
TEXAS Indicates those who have been awarded the key, in the quotation, to a man.—Ed- 

Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville. CSPA Gold Key for outstanding work ir the d S h 

English 271—-News Writing. Students act as school press field. war tachura. 


(Continued from page 5) 
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Students Write School Page 
In The Knickbocker Press 


By EDWARD J. HEALEY 
School Editor, The Knickerbocker News 


Albany, N. Y. 


The Knickerbocker News, daily 
newspaper at Albany, N. Y., publishes 
a school page every Monday in which 
articles about school activities are writ- 
ten by student representatives in the 
respective schools. The full-page dis- 
play contains pictures of the outstand- 
ing events of the week, and gives a ban- 
ner headline to the big story. This ar- 
rangement gives the correspondents an 
opportunity to write with a professional 
slant. Their names are appended to the 
news stories. 
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N cooperation with public, private 

and parochial schools of Albany 

and its immediate vicinity, The 
Knickerbocker News presents a full 
page of school news and pictures each 
week. 

Written by school reporters, who 
cover their own school without direc- 
tion from the newspaper, the copy 
submitted is edited carefully by the 
writer. Editing, however, is confined 
only to the strictest essentials, to make 
the copy conform to the general style 
of The Knickerbocker News. 

The project was conceived at the 
start of the 1938-1939 school year, and 
the school editor interviewed English 
and journalism teachers in each 
school. These appointed student re- 
porters, in some cases only one, and in 
larger schools two, usually a boy and 
a girl in such instances. 

Faculty members watched the copy, 
and in most cases analyzed the stories 
which appeared. They also were help- 
ful in suggesting story possibilities to 
the student reporters. In some schools, 
pupils interested in photography co- 
operated by supplying pictures to be 
used on the school page. 


HE work was done as a journalism 

project, students being credited 
by The Knickerbocker News with a 
black-face credit line at the end of 
their stories. 

The idea proved so successful that 
in the current school year, 1939-1940, 
it was continued. Initiative and enter- 
prise in the school reporters is encour- 
aged, and as a result, a number of very 
fine feature stories were produced dur- 
ing the last year, and several already 
have appeared this year. 


As a journalism project, the school 


Twelve 


page has a definite place. It enables 
students in these classes to exercise 
their urge to write, and to put the 
theories which they learn in classroom 
the practical test of a newspaper. 


For another thing, it keeps the 
schools before the eyes of the public 
each week, since it has become a point 
of honor to have each school repre- 
sented each week. It appears to have 
the general effect, also, of inducing 
pupils in the schools to read their 
newspapers, a desirable effect in the 
United States, where the press keeps a 
public well informed of world events. 


The project is suitable for cities of 
any size, with or without the limita- 
tions imposed in Albany. There only 
secondary schools and private schools 
of similar rating are represented. In 
smaller cities, without the large num- 
ber of scholastic institutions, the idea 
might be extended to the elementary 
schools. 


Coming Events... 


Saturday, October 19:—Annual Fall 
Meeting of the Advisers’ Association 
at Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. Miss 


Ernestine Robinson, adviser to The 


Glen-Nor Crier, Glen-Nor High 
School, Glenolden, Pa., in charge. 
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Saturday, November 2:—Annuai 
Fall Meeting of the Advisers’ Asso- 
ciation at Columbia University. Miss 
Helen M-E. McCarthy, president, and 
adviser to The Centralite, Central 
High School, Providence, R. I., in 
charge. 


11-year-old Girl 
Edits National Paper 


Dorothy Anne Hobson, eleven-year- 
old editor of The Valsetz Star, holds 
a unique position in the field of the 
young editors. She has received more 
popularity than any of her contempo- 
raries and the circulation of her paper 
goes all over the United States, even 
one copy to Germany. That subscrib- 
er is the only one Miss Hobson is 


worried about, because she doesn’t like 


Hitler and has said so. 


Among her admirers are Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, president of Leland Stanford 
University, and many others. An item 
from her newspaper was broadcast 
over a Florida radio station, while 
Time reprinted and commented on a 
statement she made about the finances 
of the paper. 


Miss Hobson is a Republican. A 
Valsetz, Oregon, Republican, to be 
specific. She makes no bones about 
the fact. Witness this statement: 
“There is a Mr. Case, a Seattle insur- 
ance man, who had a terrible thing 
happen to a rock-ribbed Republican 
uncle in Marion, Kansas. He raised a 
son and two daughters to be Repub- 
licans. All three of them married 
Democrats and the two daughters 
turned into Democrats as soon as they 
were married, and the son’s wife would 
not turn into a Republican, so he only 
got one Republican out of six. It was 
a terrible mess.” 

She gets letters from many of her 
subscribers who comment on the latest 
issue. One teacher in Woodland, 
Washington, asked her to please take 
it easy on the Democrats because he 
was a fairly loyal one and “was tak- 
ing an awful beating because of the 
double Thanksgiving situation.” When 
her grandfather retired at the age of 
eighty-nine, she told her readers that 
it took two men to take his job and 
that he had been a Republican all his 
life. 

Despite the fact that her paper is a 
single mimeographed sheet which is 
issued monthly, the circulation is wide 
and distinguished. Her candor is ap- 
pealing and her opinions are quoted. 


Guidance and the Paper 
(Continued from Page 7) 


attracts students who are aggressive, 
persistent, self confident, and willing 
to work hard. Many of our most suc- 
cessful advertising salesmen are not 
good writers, but they get results and 
are given the same recognition as those 
who perform the more academic tasks. 


Experience as advertising solicitors 
for the school paper is one of the most 
valuable contributions to students’ edu- 
cation. They learn to meet people 
gracefully, to be persistent, tactful and 
dependable, to answer objections in- 
telligently and to present a well-plan- 
ned sales talk. Students who can sell 
will always be able to take care of 
themselves in this complex world where 
a knowledge of buying and selling is 
becoming increasingly vital. 
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Should the Teachers College Newspaper 
Run Editorials? One Editor Says Maybe 


By VIRGIL ELLIOT 


This address was given before the 
staff members of the Northwest Missou- 
rian, weekly newspaper at Northwest 
Missouri State Teachers College. It is of 
special interest in that it points out the 
new editorial policy recently adopted by 
the Northwest Missourian. The editor 
gives his reasons why there is not 
enough justification for an_ editorial 
page in a small college weekly news- 
paper. 
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NE of the greatest problems to 
O the staff of the Northwest Mis- 

sourian this year has been that 
of editorial page policy. For the most 
part, with the exception of the special 
features, the writing of the editorial 
page has been left up to the editor. 
This matter of editorials has caused 
much criticism, both from the faculty 
and the administration. The fact is 
that the editorial policy is so limited 
by the administration, that very little 
may be said without fear of casting 
some reflection upon the administra- 
tion of the college. The paper is the 
organ of the administration itself, 
even though most of the work done on 
it is done by students. There are al- 
ways, however, the usual run of 
“school spirit” and “keep quiet in as- 
sembly” subjects which may be used, 
but the etitor doubts their effective- 
ness. In fact, the editor doubts that 
any serious attention is paid to edi- 
torials in this paper by the student 
body. When asked by the editor, it has 
been the common answer received that 
the individual “just hadn’t had the 
time to read the editorials this week.” 
The conclusion reached by the editor 
is that there is little, if any, justifica- 
tion for an editorial page in a college 
newspaper. 

This belief is not hastily arrived at, 
nor is unreasonable. The Northwest 
Missourian has a total of 640 column 
inches of space for its regular four- 
page issue. The editorial page takes 
up 160 of these column inches. Com- 
pare these figures with the Kansas 
City Star with its 25 pages, or 4,000 
column inches, and an editorial page 
of 160 column inches the same as the 
Northwest Missourian; or the New 
York Times with its 60 pages or 9,000 
column inches, and its 160 column 
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Editor, The Northwest Missourian 


Northwest Missouri State Teachers College 


inches on the editorial page. Assuming 
that the editorial page of the North- 
west Missourian is 25 points in the 100 
points of the entire paper, we find that 
the editorial page of the Kansas City 
Star is 4 points and the editorial page 
of the New York Times is 1.6 points. 
So it is easy to see how the Star and 
Times may well justify using a page 
for editorials, but in the opinion of 
the editor, there is not sufficient justi- 
fication for using one-fourth of the 
space of the Northwest Missourian for 
this purpose. 

Now of course, the editor realizes 
that if we are going to do away with 
the editorial page as it is, there must 
be something constructive to take its 
place. The plan is to move the sports 
page to page two, where it will assume 
more importance, and will help add 
to the attraction of the inside pages 
because of the pictures, which are used 
on the sports page. There may also be 
some advertising on this page, and it 
is hoped that by scattering it out 
through three pages instead of two, 
the appearance of all pages will be bet- 
ter. The editor remembers that when 
before the Christmas holidays, there 
was so much advertising that good 
news was cut out to make room. Of 
course there has never been any ad- 
vertising allowed on our editorial 
page. This handicap will be eliminated 
under the proposed plan. 

There are the columns which appear 
on the editorial page. Those which 
will be continued will be placed on 
page 3, and a small inset picture of 
the writer of the column will be used. 
The poetry, short stories, and other 
creative work which has been used on 
page 2, may be shifted to page 3. Un- 
der the new plan, it will be possible to 
use more creative work through our 
having more space, and thereby it may 
serve as an incentive for more students 


doin gthis kind of work. 


HE newspaper will perhaps always 
need editorials. But the editor 
feels that in a college newspaper, edi- 
torializing is often overdone. He feels 
that too much space has been given to 
editorials in the Northwest Missouri- 
an. For this reason he modified the ed- 


itorial page recently and left only one 
column for editorials. But sometimes 
when there is no need for an editorial, 
the editor feels that this column 
should be used for something else. He 
feels that editorials should be the re- 
sult of a demand for something, or a 
crusade, and should not come just be- 
cause there is an editorial column to 
be filled, and to fill it there are just so 
many words written. Under the new 
plan there will be editorials when they 
need to be written. They will be dis 
played where students will read them 
—that is on the front page. The col. 
umns | and 2 or 6 and 7 will be a good 
place to display them. 

There is one more consideration 
under this new plan. That is in regard 
to the Northwest Missourian using 
more special features and news stories 
which will encourage the professional 
attitude of the teacher, and will ac- 
quaint the teachers college student 
with plans used in other schools and 
suggested teaching methods. The 
president has handed the editor a let- 
ter from Belmont Farley, director of 
publicity of the National Education 
Association of the United States which 
read in part: “Continuous reading of 
these publications (teachers college 
newspapers) throughout the United 
States lead to the conclusion that their 
editors and staffs are little interested 
in the matters which have to do with 
the profession. This fact is rather dis- 
concerting to those who hope that 
teaching will some day be a real pro- 
fession and who realize that the basic 
interests and aspirations of this pro- 
fession must be created in teacher 
training days.” The editor believes 
that the use of more stories of educa- 
tional nature would be a benefit to the 
college reader. But this cannot be done 
without added space. It is hoped to 
make use of page 4 also for the play- 
ing up of other news stories for which 
there is no room on the front page. 


ANGER 
Anger 
Is seething flame 
Which flares in spurts, then dies, 
Leaving desolate charred remains 


Of words. —Arlene Darrow. 
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With the Press Associations 


Eastern Massachusetts 


The Eastern Massachusetts Scholas- 
tic Press Association, comprising high 
schools within a fifty mile radius of 
Boston, held a press conference at 
Northeastern University on January 
13, 1940. 

The primary purpose of this con- 
ference was to give high school edi- 
tors and writers accurate first-hand in- 
formation concerning various phases 
of newspaper work and show them 
how to apply this knowledge to im- 
proving their own publications. 

Upon the completion of the busi- 
ness meeting and election of new ofh- 
cers, the delegates inspected a display 
of high school and college publica- 
tions from all sections of the United 
States. 

The day was spent listening to lead- 
ing Boston newspaper men and print- 
ers talk on such subjects as: “How 
Newspapers Are Made”, “Keeping 
Publications Alive”, “Advertising”, 
“Problems of the Photographic Staff”, 
“Layout and Make-up” and “Sports 
Writing”. 

Question and answer periods were 


held at the end of each talk. 
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Northwest Missouri 


An all-day conference of high school 
newspaper advisers, editors, and staff 
members was held on April 13 at 
Northwest Missouri State Teachers 
College, Maryville, Missouri. Delega- 
tions from over 100 high schools at- 
tended. 

The day’s activities included gener- 
al meetings, round-table discussions, a 
luncheon, speakers, a news-writing 
contest, a meeting for sponsors, and 
election of officers. 

Delegates from the more than 150 
high schools in the district were in- 
vited to the conference to participate 
in round-table discussions, at which 
twelve high school newspaper staff 
members read five-minute papers on 
topics relating to publishing the high 
school newspaper. 

Plans for the conference were begun 
last Winter, when the college paper 
published a questionnaire, which ask- 
ed high school editors if they would 
be interested in such a conference. All 
replies were in favor of the plan. 

As a result over 100 high school 
delegates from northwest Missouri 
schools gathered on Saturday at the 
college, for what is hoped to be the 
annual conference of the Northwest 
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Missouri High School Newspaper As- 


sociation. 


A general session was held in the 
morning, at which time the President 
of the College Uel W. Lamkin, and 
others addressed the group. Following 
this meeting the first round-table meet- 
ings were held. Two other meetings 
dealt with “News Writing and Edi- 
torial Problems” and with “The Prob- 
lems of Publishing.” 


One of the highlights of the confer- 
ence was the luncheon address, given 
by M. W. Stauffer, Maryville pub- 
lisher, who spoke on “The Place of 
the Newspaper in Young People’s 
Lives Today, and Some Future Trends 
in Journalism.” 


The purpose of the conference, as 
stated, was to attempt to foster high 
school papers in order to familiarize 
high school students with journalism 
problems in other schools, and at the 
same time aid them in learning many 
points which should aid them in pub- 
lishing their newspaper. 

In the afternoon, all staff members 
entered a news-writing contest. A skit, 
prepared by staff members of the col- 
lege newspaper, served as the basis of 
a news story. First prize winner, Jurel 
De Shazer, Ravenwood High School, 
received a one-year’s subscription to 
the Northwest Missourian. 


Plans were made to formulate a 
news service bureau at the college 
newspaper office, where new ideas may 
be sent out in a news letter to all high 
schools. 
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Connecticut 


The Connecticut Scholastic Press 
Association held its seventh annual 
convention on April 20 in the Central 
High School, Bridgeport, Conn. The 
onvention was the largest to date 
when 910 delegates from all parts of 
the state attended the one-day con- 
ference. 

Miss Frances M. Kisco, president of 
the Connecticut association, opened 
the convention and introduced Mayor 
Jasper McLevy of Bridgeport, John 
A. Young, assistant superintendent of 
schools, and Timothy Curran, presi- 
dent of the secondary principals as- 
sociation, to the delegates. Ansel Tal- 
bert, aviation editor of the New York 
Herald-Tribune, gave the principal 
address at the morning session that 
was broadcast over a Bridgeport radio 
station. 


Captain William E. Haskell, assist- 


ant to the President of the New York 
Herald-Tribune, and Miss Rita Wei- 
man, author-playwright, gave the prin- 
cipal addresses at the afternoon ses- 
sion. Joseph M. Murphy, director of 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion, Miss Helen M-E. McCarthy, 
president of the Rhode Island Scholas- 
tic Press Association, and president of 
the faculty advisers association of the 
CSPA, Miss Dorothy L. Shapeleigh, 
honorary president of the Connecticut 
group, and William Blake, president 
of the National Association of Jour- 
nalism Directors, extended greetings 
to the convention from their respec- 
tive organizations. 


One of the features of the Con- 
necticut convention was the presenta- 
tion of gifts to Miss Dorothy L. Shap- 
leigh, retiring president, in apprecia- 
tion for the services she rendered to 
the association. Miss Georgiana Sew- 
ard, adviser of the Black Rock News, 
presented a gift from the Bridgeport 
advisers and flowers from the school 
children of the host city. 

Miss Gertrude Curnias, adviser of 
the Beardsley Press, presented a gift 
on behalf of the advisers of the state. 
In addition to the flowers, Miss Shap- 
leigh was given a navy blue week-end 
bag with a full-size traveling bag. 

The largest delegation at the Con- 
necticut convention was from _ the 
Beardsley Press, of Bridgeport, which 
was represented by 75 students. 
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West Virginia 


Taking for its theme, “The school 
newspaper—of, by, and for the stu- 
dents,” the West Virginia Scholastic 
Press Conference held its third annual 
meeting on March 29 and 30 at West 
Virginia State College Institute, in 
West Virginia. 

Mrs. Laura Griere, president of the 
Conference, and adviser of The Du- 
Boisonian, Du Bois High School, 
Mount Hope, West Va., presided over 
the general session in the morning. 
Langston Hughes, journalist and au- 
thor, and Guggenheim Fellow in 1935, 
gave the principal address on creative 
news. John W. Davis, president of 
the West Virginia State College, Har- 
rison H. Ferrell, dean of the College, 
and Hillery C. Thorne, secretary- 
treasurer of the West Virginia Schol- 
astic Press Conference, also addressed 
the delegates. 

In the afternoon meeting, Lawrence 


V. Jordan, principal, Teacher-Train- 
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ing School, West Virginia State Col- 
lege, and adviser of the Statesman In- 
stitute, presided. Addresses were given 
by Christian E. Burckel, head of the 
School of Varitypography of the 
Ralph C. Coxhead Corporation, and 
by Max Fullerton, chief of the Char- 
leston Bureau of the Associated Press. 

John L. Stender, professor of jour- 
nalism, Marshall College, Huntington, 
spoke to the delegates on “Making 
the Five W’s and One H Live”. D. W. 
Taylor, Manager of The West Vir- 
ginia Digest, Charleston, reviewed the 
“Challenges to the School Journalist 
Serving Minority Groups.” 

Features of the West Virginia Con- 
ference were a radio interview with 
Langston Hughes, over _ Station 
WCHS, Charleston, a tour of a print- 
ing shop, tours of the plants of the 
Charleston Engraving Company and 
The West Virginia Digest, and a cine- 
ma party. 
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Medill Conference 


Representatives of 56 high schools 
from six mid-western states spent the 
week-end of April 5 and 6, in Evans- 
ton, Ill., attending the eighth annual 
Medill Press Conference sponsored by 
Northwestetn University chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi. 

The young journalists competed in 
nine contests for certificates of award 
and one grand prize trophy. Contests 
were conducted in editorial writing, 
news writing, features, interviews, 
spcrts, advertising layout, headlines 
and current events. 

The results of the contests, judged 
by members of Sigma Delta Chi and 
the Medill faculty, showed boy high 
school students as best informed and 
girl students as having the most win- 
ners in the contests. Twenty-four girls 
placed in the nine contests as com- 
pared to twenty boys. 

Peoria (Ill.) Central High School 
won first place and the victory trophy 
for the entire conference by placing 
first in eight contests. Englewood 
High, Chicago, won second place and 
Evanston (IIl.) Township high school, 
last year’s winner of the cup, won third 
place. 

Along with the contests, round- 
table discussions were held in all 
phases of school publications. Prob- 
lems in make-up were discussed by 
Dean Kenneth E. Olson, Medill direc- 
tor; Charles L. Allen, assistant dean, 
who told the students how to choose 
pictures for their papers; and Douglas 
C. McMurtrie, Ludlow Typograph 
Company, who described type design. 

John Y. Beaty, Editor, Rand-Mc- 
Nally Bankers Monthly magazine, was 
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the feature speaker at the final awards 
banquet Saturday evening. Dean Ol- 
son and Elmo Scott Watson of Medill 
gave the award certificates to the win- 
ners of the conference. 

President Franklin Bliss Snyder, 
Northwestern University, made the 
opening address to the students at the 
beginning of the meet Friday morn- 
ing. Other speakers and roundtable 
advisers were: Laurence R. Campbell, 
assistant professor of journalism, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Henry F. Gilson, 
President, Greater Chicago Scholastic 
Press Guild; A. N. Sullivan and Jo- 
seph Tillotson, Jahn & Ollier En- 
graving Company; Edward Nell, ex- 
ecutive secretary, Quill and Scroll So- 
ciety, and Dr. Curtis D. MacDougal, 
lecturer at Medill. 


Can Your School 


Magazine Stand Test? 
(Continued from Page 10) 


b. Does a difference in length of 
articles make any difference? 

c. Does a difference in type of 
reader interest affect format? 

2. How does the magazine differ in 

style and format from the year- 

book? 

a. Difference in purpose? 

b. Difference in materials? 

c. Difference in interest? 

What principles of importance in 

determination of layout should be 

considered? 


a. Should it be gaudy, dead, or at- 


atrractive but not tiring? 
. Balance, or off-balance, 
combination? 


or a 


. Width of columns? Eye span and 
ease of reading? Should they 
be the same throught or vary? 
Attractiveness and  monoto- 
nous? Should variations indi- 
cate definite breaks in type of 
content? 

. The cover. (Consider a.) 

. Table of Contents. Study such 
magazines as Harpers, Forum, 
Atlantic Monthly for ideas. 

4. Relation of cost to format. 

a. Cost of color work? 

b. Use of rules? Have you check- 
ed with your printer on what 
rules he has available? By a 
tasteful use of printers rules 
and unique placement of arti- 
cles and cuts interesting and at- 
tractive layouts can be obtained 
with no additional costs. Study 
such magazines as House Beau- 
tiful and Fortune. Consider 
paragraphs of printing as 
“block”s With rules work out 
your own unique layouts. As in 
all art and good planning don’t 
overdo the bizarre. 

In judging the final product con- 
sider whether the publication is truly 
representative of your school in con- 
‘rent, style, and appearance. Is the 
most important outcome the particular 
issue produced, or is it what all those 
participating learned in the process of 
publication? 


School Activities 


C. R. Van Nice, Managing Editor 


Harry C. McKown, Editor 


A JOURNAL OF IDEAS AND PROJECTS FOR THE 
SCHOOL AS A CHARACTER AND 
CITIZENSHIP LABORATORY 


where 


Student Council, Clubs, Homerooms, Athletics, Music, Debate, Publications, 
Trips, Dramatics, Assembly, Financing Activities, and Social Events make 
democratic settings and life situations typical of the American way of 


living and working together. 


Subscription Price—$2.00 


School Activities Publishing Company 


1515 Lane Street, Topeka, Kansas 
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If anyone tells you MOLLOY MADE COVERS 


are expensive---don't believe them---because 


This close /f to the lowest in price bring 


ee: ee 
you this difference SY in what you ge 
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an MERCE VIOLET 


MOLLOY MADE COVERS are not expensive! And don’t let anyone tell you 
MOLLOY that they are. Cover cost is based on cover value .. . and when you realize the 
great difference in quality of craftsmanship that stands between MOLLOY 
MADE QUALITY and just any yearbook cover, you'll recognize MOLLOY 


MADE COVERS as the greatest value for your “cover dollar” that you can 
buy today. 


Specializes in 


getting the most out 
of a good design in 
> oning— The craftsmanship ability that 21 years of experience and knowledge makes 
a good die in make- 

ready— possible is to be found only in MOLLOY MADE COVERS. These 21 years 


a clear cut impression of actual experience just cannot be duplicated in less time—that is why there 


> cnening— is positively no substitute for MOLLOY MADE QUALITY. 


a careful job in col- 
oring. An example: For 500 books, the total difference in price between a me- 
That’s why there is diocre cover and a genuine MOLLOY MADE COVER might not be more than 
No Substitute for a $10 or $12. Think how inconsistent it would be to gamble the success of a 
£ 


MOLLOY MADE project that costs hundreds—or thousands of dollars—for such a small sum. 


COVER Write us at once for samples and design suggestions, gladly furnished 
without obligation. 


The David J. Molloy Plant 


2857 North Western Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
SEVEN BRANCH OFFICES READY TO SERVE YOU 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. PONTIAC, MICH. SPRINGFIELD, OHIO INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
411 E. 91st St. P.O. Box 587 1812 Stratford PI. P.O. Box 6014 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. PITTSBURGH, PA. NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
102 E. Mt. Airy Ave. 402 Commonwealth Bldg. 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 








Aids To Better School Publications ... 


These “aids” have been prepared by advisers and other school publications authorities to give practical 


assistance to the staffs of magazines and newspapers. 


and at a slight advance for non-members. 


1. OFFICIAL STYLE BOOK 
2. PROOFREADERS’ CARDS 


. SPECIMEN HEADLINE SCHEDULE CHARTS 
. PRIMER OF SCHOOL NEWSPAPER TECHNIQUE 
. BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


. MEMBERSHIP ELECTROS 
. MIMEOGRAPH INSETS 


. MEMBERSHIP CHARMS OR PINS—Gold Filled 


They are published at cost for members of the CSPA 


15c to Members; Others, 25c 
5c each; 6 for 25c 

50c to Members; Others 75c 
15c to Members; Others, 25c 
35c to Members; Others, 50c 
50c to Members 

10c to Members 


50c to Members 


(Mailed upon receipt of remittance) 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


202 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University 


New York City 


SO YOU THINK A SCHOOL PAPER IS TOO 
EXPENSIVE >? 


NSTEAD of the usual average cost of 
I $550.00 per year and up for printing the 
paper—how does 3 to 5 cents per page per 
hundred sound? You can have that, with 
A school 


paper is a grand thing for the school, and as 


the Ditto machine—plus color! 


the real “kick-off” on a career in journal- 
ism and writing. Don’t let cost stop your 
Get the Ditto idea-book—“Hints 
on School Newspapers.” It tells everything 


school! 


—financing, news gathering, make-up, writ- 
ing, advertising—a mine of information! 

The same Ditto machine that prints the 
paper also makes the school’s maps, music 
scores, workbooks, forms, posters, notices, 
etc. . Send now for that fascinating book- 


let-—even if you already have a_ school 


paper! 


This FREE booklet points the way out 
---and starts tomorrow’s Journalists! 


Ditto, Inc., 639 Oakley Blvd., 
Chicago, IIls. 


‘ . Gentlemen: Without obligating me, 
Because Ditto leads, Ditto please—( ) Mail me your free book- 


offers both liquid and gel- let, “Hints on School Newspapers.” 
atin type duplicators, from 
the smallest to the 70-a- 
minute automatic electrics. 


Name 

Home Address 
Name of School 
City 

State 





We Invite You 


to join the every-increasing number of prominent yearbooks and classbooks—from schools 
both large and small—which have profited by the detailed and careful critiques of other 
years in the Sixth 


| Annual Yearbook 
Critique and Contest 


of the 


Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association 


Primarily a Critique for the Annual pr the Classbook, the Contest also provides a 
rating of the publication in comparison with others. The scoring sheets—the result 
of a thorough study of annuals and of consultations with advisers. printers, en- 
gravers, photographers, paper and cover manufacturers—are subject to a careful 


analysis and revision each year based on the results of the preceding contest. 


The Contest Entry and Self-Analysis Form Provides 
Three Valuable Features 


It gives advisers and staffs a list of It gives the judges the background Unusual ideas from the books may 
criteria which act as guides to check of the yearbqopk so it may be an- be listed by the staff for special con- 
the present and plan the future alyzed and rgted with understand- sidcration and as a contribution to 
annual. ing. the field. 


July 1, 1940, the Deadline ---- Ratings Announced October 1, 1940 


For further information, write 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
JOSEPH M, MURPHY, Directo1 


202 FAYERWEATHER HALL COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY NEW YORK CITY 


Announcing---A One-Day Coyrse for Yearbook 
Advisers and Staffs 


Yearbook advisers have made frequent requests for a meeting early in the school year 
devoted to problems peculiar to yearbooks, The CSPA has arranged an all-day program to 
be held Saturday, November 2, 1940, at Columbia University. Meetings will cover all phases 
of the Yearbook and Classbook. The pgogram for the Course will be published in the 
October, 1940, School Press Review, the igsue carrying the announcement of the Sixth An- 
nual Yearbook Critique and Contest ratings. 





